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ABSTRACT 

A study examined (1) whether there is a significan 
difference between the inclusion heeds bfdelinquenthigh school 
girls^ high-achieving nohdeli;r|ueht h 

nondelihgueht high school girls; 12) whether there is a difference 
between perceived inclusion by peers and teachers in these groups of 
females; and | 3) whether there is a relationship between inclusion by 
peers or by teachers in early school settings and later ielinguencyi 
Subjects completed surveys measuring expressed and wanted aspects of 
incl.i7ion> control and affection. Results indicated that there were 
no significant differences in theihelusio of the three groups 

of females. Delinquent high school girls reported significantly less 
satisfaction with perceived inclusion by peers and by teachers than 
the nondelinquent high-schooi girls, there awas no significant 
difference in the perceived inclusion by peers between the delinquent 
high schoolgirls and the high achieving high school girls, If 
delinquent girls experience less satisfaction with perceived 
inclusion from peers and teacher^ then something could be done in the 
schools to modify this situation. (SRT) 
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Inclusion is defined as the desire to feel a part of a 
given group. The need for inclusion is primary to one's 
existence and is the most basic human interactional need 
<Schut2^£l978)i„ Research seems to indicate that the 
acceptance by peers of the young female, early in her 
educational career, tends to determine to some extent the 
social acceptability of her behavior which follows in later 
years (Glueck S Gluecki 1950)^ By the time juvenile court 
and Gbrrectibhal agencies are called. to cope with 
persistent female delinquents^ the roots of emotional and 
behavioral maladjustment are deeply embedded in personality 
and character ("teens Alienated," 1935). 

At an early age in school^ boys and girls are equally 
concerned with achievement in school and have similar 
aspirations for success in future jobs. However, when 
these same students enter the sixth or seventh grade, there 
is a marked difference in^the way they progress in 
developing self-esteem* Fbrbbys^ se?:£-esteem seems to be 
tied to_achievement and for girls, self-esteem seems tied 
to interpersonal relationships (Eder, 1985) • 

Eder (1985) reports that It is easier fbr a Bby to 
achieve self-esteem than it is for a girl. She found: 

There are at least two differences between 
athletics and cheer leading as sources of 
status. One cbhcerhs the extent tb which 
selection is based on objective, achievement- 
related criteria. Achievement is obviously 
important in athletic3,jbut it isjisenerally 
less important in cheer] eadingi Selection 
of cheerleaders is usually based on a number 
of criteria i including poise, personality, 
and appearance • • A second difference 

concerns the number of people involved iil 
each bftheseactivities.Alargehumber of 
bbysare ihvolvedlh athletic activities ^ 
but only six to eight girls per grade are 
selected as cheerleaders (Eder, p. 155) • 

The girls who are not popularbr db hot have popular 
frieiids have little chance of achieving much social status 
or self-esteem. In fact^ it has been reported that many 
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girls suffer a signif±caht_decrease during 
early adolescence^ Tfiis_ decrease in lowered self-esteem is 
usually associated with entrance into junior hi jjh schcbi 
where social status becomes very important (Siminbrisi 
Rosenberg S Rbsenbersi 1973). Some of these girls have 
little chance to acIUeve desired social status or develop 
positive self-esteem because they are seidon accepted into 
the popular groups • Subsequently, some of these girls 
reach outside their peer group to achieve acceptance from 
others who are not popular and as a resulti fail to develop 
socially desirable traits themselves* Some research 
findings indicate that female delinquents {generally 
repbrtedhavihg been isoiatedbr rejected in school 
situations and , as a result , almost all indicated that they 
preferred to associate with other delinquents (Glueck S 
Glueck, 1950). 



The two researchers c6mpiGtinf> this study spent a 
combined six years employed in state correctional 
institutions dealing primarily with young females. 

Related Literature 



Literature indicates that society tends to treat boys 
and girls differently* especially in the \/ay they develop 
their self-esteemi For instance, Kagan (i9u5) suggests a 
boy *s self-esteem appears related to accomplishinent , while 
a girl ' s self-esteem seems associated with her social 
interactions. Evidence st rbngly sugsests that positive or 
negative social experiences in the sehoolsettihghavea 
great influence on self-esteem and the v;ay one views his 
relationship to society. 

Homes, communities, ecbnbmic status and churches may 
differ^ but schooling provides a more consistent coramon 
denominator (Auerswaldi 1969)i Children are required to go 
to school* The school which makes the child feel accepted 
and important, provides the atmosphere where students can 
learn self-acceptance and a feeling of high self-worth 
(Weaver, 1959) * 

The relationships among acceptance , achievement and 
deviancy in the school setting are not clear, but there 
seems tobe inter related h ess* Gold and Ilann seem to f eei 
that there is a strong relationship: 

Delinquent behavior is an ego defense , in 
the psychbanaly tic meaning bf that thebry 
( 1 ) j against external realities which 
threaten a young person's self-esteem (2), 
a derogated self-image is naturally aversive 
and it v/ill set in motion psychic forces 
to dispel it. Delinquent behavior is 
such a psychological defense in that it 
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provides a way bf^avbiUihs situations 
which endanger sclf-es teem_ and of enijaging 
in experiences that proinise a forra of 
self-enhancement • A situation endangerihg 
self-esteem can be regarded as a provocation 
to delinquency : it is an experience tliat 
moti73tes an individual to be disruptive 
or delinquent • 

Oneimportant setting in a young person 's 
life which is rife with provocations to 
delinquent behavior is the schools 
Iricbihpetance or failure in school can be 
seen as a major provocation to delinquent 
behaviors • . . Experiences of success and 
failure pervade scholastic life (3). If 
an adolescent falls short of hls_ aspirations 
fbrschblasticaehievemehtiand if he 
experiences few if any other successes in 
school life (such as popularity with peers 
or athletic achievement) ^ he V/ill have to 
cope in some way with Ibwered self-image. 

Disruptive or delinquent behavior in school 
is especially appropriate as a v/ay of coping 
wih low self -esteem for several reasons , 
Firstt the behavibr occurs at the time and 
in: the place where the. pain of failure is 
felt i ^Second, the appreciative audience 
that _ enhances its effectiveness as a coping 
mechanism is more readily found at schbbl 
than elsewhere. Typically there is an 
undercurreht of adolescent negativity toward 
schbbl, even among students who would not 
behave badly themselves, which provides a 
wide audience for such behavior. And, 
third, disruptive: behavior in school 
functions as a public perfbrnance or a mode 
of self-presentation, it is also a declaration 
or revolt against the criteria by which the 
youth has come to regard himself as a failure, 
it defies the exercise bfauthorltyover both 
depbrtmeht and standards for scholastic 
arhieveraent; it devalues the devaluations and 
tiie devaluators (4) (Gold u Mann, 1976). 

Acceptariceat theschool seems tobe a very important 
first step for the child because it provides an environment 
where self-esteem canbe safely developed. There is 
abundant evidence that a man cannotthrive, and indeed may 
notbeabletosurvive, without least bneaffiliatibnof 
sufficient intimacy. Auerswald illustrated the point when 
he wrote: 
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To develop and maintain the sense of belonjiiis 
th. ±8 so desperately needed In each growing 
child and adult, the most important envirbnmentai 
Ingredierit is an atmosphere of acceptaiicei 
Messages cbhyeyed by the.actions and words of those 
around the individual must meant firsti, "We want you 
with us" or at leasts "We do not want to get rid of 
you" and, second, "We will respond to you when you 
send us a message" ( Auerswald , 1969 , p • 184) • 



z A student who does not find acceptance in the 
classrbbm or in the home ehvirohineht appears to look for 
acceptance outside the classroom. The need to search for 
acceptance outside the classroom or home some titties creates 
some serious problems* The problems arise because the 
student meets and assbciates wit h^d are 
also seeking acceptance b tit side the classrbbiiu The 
students are seeking attention, yet they see little means 
of getting socially acceptable attention. As a result, 
sometimes they resort to socially Unacceptable activities 
in order to gain attention. These act ivl ties often are 
delinquent acts^ and this quickly capture the attention of 
the school authorities or police (Glueclc « Glucek, 1950). 

Many of these same students Join together and form 
gangs. While simply being in a grbup does hot create a 
problem for a s tudehfc a prbblera can arise from the high 
exposure to other persons who commit questionable acts. It 
has been found that belonging to a delinquent group does 
not necessarily mean that a person will commit a delinquent 
act ^ but most delinquent act s are cbmuiitt ed by persons who 
are members of a delinquent gang_ (Glueck S Glueclc, 1950). 
The literature suggests that something needs to be done to 
prevent students from having to join gangs in order to find 
acceptance . 

Previous research (niembnt, 19B5, pp. 3-5) seems to 
show that inclusion in early life may tend to determine , to 
some extent, whether or not an individual will likely later 
turn to deviant activity.: This study: was designed to 
determine if there are relationships between feelings of 
inclusion of females in early school years and later 
deviant behavior • 



Statement of Research Questions and Hypo tiieses 



After rev;Lewing the literature, the following major 
questions were advanced: 

1. is there a significant difference between 

the wanted Inclusion needs, as measured by tlie 
FIRO-Fj of delinquent girlsj high-achieving 
nbn-delihqueht: high schbbl girls and non- 
delinquent high schbbl girls? 



2. is there a significant rGiatibrisIiip between 
feelings of inclusidn by peers in isariy 
school settings arid later deiriquerit 
activity and achievement of young females? 

3. Is there a significant relation.^hip between 
feelings of inclusion by teachers in early 
school settings and later Uelinquent 
activity and achio vement of young females? 

4 . Is there a significant difference between 
perceived inclusion by peers and perceived 
inclusion by teachers as reported by delin- 
quent high school girls, high-achievlrig 
ndn-deliriquen t high school girlr; and non- 
delinquent high school girls? 

In an attempt to answer the questidns proposed arid 
based on the review of literature, the following hypotheses 
were advanced: 



HI There will be a significant difference in 
inclusion needs among non-delinquent IiigJi 
school girls, high acKieviris nbn-clelinoueht 
high school girls and delirivTuerit higii school 
girls as measured with the FIRO-F. 

H2 There will be signif leant di ffeferice in 

reported satisfaction with perceived inclusion 
by peersas measured on_ the Perceived Inclusion 
Measure among delinquent liigli school girls, high 
achieving non^delinquen t hi g.h school girls 
and non-delinquent hi^h school girls. 

H3 There will be a significant difference in 

repbrted_satisfaction with perceived inclusion 
by teachers as measured on t lie Perceived 
Inclusion Measure among delinquent high school 
girls, high achieving ribn-deliriqueri t high school 
girls and non-delinquent high school girls. 

H4 There will be a significant difference 
between perceived inclusibri by peers vsi 
perceived inclusion by teachers as reported 
by delinquent high school girls , by high- 
achieving non-delinquent high school girls 
and by non-delinquent high school girls. 



He thodoiogy 



The subjects' for tliis study consisted of three {;roujiS 
of girlsj aged 17-19: (1) Twelfth grade girls from a mid- 
western high school population , who because of delinquent 
behavior, reside in a home for delinquent girls. These are 
identified in the study as delinnuent high school jilr Is ^ 
(2) Twelfth grade girls f rbra a _ ma jor raidwes tern high school 
^attending classes for hi gh_ achieving high school students. 
These are. identi? ed as higii---achiGvln4^ n Q^n^Va l i it quon t hirJi 
school girls , and (3) Twelfth grade girls from a major ^ 
pidwestern high school identified by their principal as 
having no history of delinquency. These are identified in 
the study as non-delinqucnt hioj i school jjxrXa. 

Me as axes 



: The _ following measures were administered to all female 
subjectst The FIRO-F, a neasure of v^anted inclusion > and 
the Perceived Inclusion 'leasure, a modified version of the 
LiPMEi which was administered twicb; once to measure 
perceived inclusion from peers and once to measure 
perceived inclusion from teachers. 

_ The FIRO-F (Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
Orientations - Feelingfs ) consists of six Guttman scales of 
nine items each. They represent theexpressed and wanted 
aspects ofincluslbh^ control and affection. This study 
selected for analysis the scores on the wanted dimension of 
inclusion. At the feeling levels the FIPsO-F inclusion, 
measure includes dimensibris bf si gnif ieancer compotehce, 
arid Ibveability^ This study singled out the measure on the 
interpersonal dimension of inclusion which is defined as 
f ollows : 

The 1 riterpersbrial need for inclusion ijs tlie 
heedto establish and maintain a satisfactory 
relationship with people v/ith respect to inter- 
action and association . Some terms that .connbte ^ 
various aspects of a relatibnship that is primarily 
pbsitlye iriclusiori are "associate ^ interact^ mingle, 
communicate, belong ^ companion ^ comrade, attend to, 
member^ togetherness, join, extra vert, pay attention 
to interested, encoun»;er." negative iriclusiori is 
Cdnnpted by "exclude, isolatejbutsider^ outcast, 
Ibrielyi detached # withdrawn , abandon , ignore . " 
(Schutz, 1978, Pi 3). 

Internal reliability estimate of this measure was .94 
(Schutzi p« 8). 

er!c § 
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The LtP]lE_(hiie InterPersbiial: l?x story Enquiry , 
grdndunced LIFE) sGales* f rbm_ i/hich the Perceived Inclusion 
Measure was adapted^ are designed to measure the relations 
between parents and children from the point of view of the 
chiidafter the child has become an adult. It yields 
separate scores for mother and for father^ arid each 
relation is measured iri the areas of inclusion^, control , 
arid affection (Schutzi 1978^ p^ l5)i This study xras 
coricerried with reported perceptions in the area of 
iriilusibri in the school environment. The Perceived 
Inclusion Measures, (Peers) and (Teachers) , were modified 
from the LiPlIE and were desigried to measure satisfaction 
with previous iriclusidri in interaction with peers and in 
inter action with teachers ^ with separate scores for peers 
and teachers paralleling the separate scores for mothers 
and fathersin the LIPliE measure. The measure reports the 
satisfaction respondbnts have felt with the attention and 
the feeling of ^impgrtarice received from peers and teachers 
iri the past. The first set of nine items measures 
satisfactiori with perceived inclusion from peers and is 
identified as Perceived inclusion ileasures ( Peers) . The 
second set of nine items measures satisfaction with 
perceived inclusion fron teachers arid is identified as 
Perceived Iriclusiori Measures (Teacherjs). 

The instrument was pre-tes ted with 117 subjects^ 52 
(44%) male and 65 (56%) female, with a mean age of 17.7. 
Cronbach's Alpha was enployod as atest of reliability for 
each of the two sets of scales included in che Perceived 
Iriclusiori Measurei_A reliability coefficient of .94 was 
obtained on the first set of 9 items and a reliability 
coefficient of .93 was obtained on the second set of 9 
items. 



Procedures 

Subjects completed the FIRO-F , the Perceived Inclusion 
Measure (Peers) ^ and the Perceived Inclusionileasure 
^Teachers) during regularly scheduled class times. The 
FIRO-F and the Perceived Inclusion ileasufes were presented 
in random order. A_ one--f actor analysis of variance with 
three levels of girls was completed with the scores from 
thePerceivedlricIusion Measure (Peers) as the dependent 
variable^ A one-factor analysis of variance with three 
levels of girls was completed. will the scores from the 
Perceived Inclusion Measure (Teachers) as the dependent 
variable. 



The FIR0-F, Perceived Inclusdon Ueasure (Peers) , and 
the Perceived Inclusion Measure (Teachers) vtere 
administered to a required persorial living class v/hich 
included all 12 resideritsbf the home for delinquent girls; 
to a required English class f or hl^li-achieving students 
which Included 17 high-achieving non-delinquent high school 
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girls; and to a required English class which included 18 ^^n-^ 
delinquent high sclidbl jjifis. 

_ Scores were selected for study as follows: All g^or^^ 
of the FIRO-F, the Perceived Inclusion Heasufe (Peers), b^^^ 
the Perceived inclusion Measure (Teachers) were used f^om the 
12 delinquent high school sirls, the total number of ^ji^s^ 
students available^ ^12 sets of scores were randomly s^^-^c^^d 
from the total of 17 sets from 17 hi3h achievinc non- 
delinquent high school girls; and 12 sets of scores 
were randomly selected from the total of 13 sets from tlie ^8 
non-delinquent high school girls. 



^t^istical Analyses 

Hypothesis 1 was tested by employing a bne-v;ay ah^iy^*^5 
of variance (ANdVA), with, three levels of hi.^h school r^irl^ 
as the independent variable. The dependent variable ^^^^ 
measure of v/anted inclusion from the FIRO-F 

^_ Hypothesis 2 was tested usin3 a dric^way analysis 
variance with three levels of hi^jii school girls as th^ 
indepe.dent variable. The dependent variable was the ^oaB^te 
of satisfaction with inclusion from peers as reported 
Perceived Inclusion Measure (Peers). 

Hypothesis 3 was tested using a one-way analysis ^£ 
variance with three levels of high school girls as thc^ 
independent variable. The dependent variable was the j^ea5^^e 
of satisf acti on wih inclusion frotn teachi!?rs as report^^ 
the Perceived Inclusion lleasure (Teachers). 

: Hypothesis 4 iv/as tested by eiaploying a repeated ii>g^sti^^s 
design for each of the three groups of hi.';h school girji' t^ 
determine the significance of difference between the r^^p^^^^d 
satisfaction with perceived inclusion from peers vs^ 
perceived inclusion from teachers as measured by the 
Perceived Inclusion Measure^ 



To test the hypotheses the Alpha level was set at 
When significance was indicated, the Tukey test was erup^-^y^^ 
for comparisons between the meansi 



Results 



Hypothesis testing prbduced-the following results, 

HI which predicted significant 
differences among groups whan measurihg 
wanted inclusioh was not supported^ Al- 
though the delinquent high school girl53 
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rei)brted more wanted ihclusidri than the 
high achieving hbri-dbli nqueiit hiQh school 
girls and nbh-delihquent high school girls, 
the results^ althoiigh nearly at the slgrir 
high achieving non-delinquent high sclibol 
girls reported the lowest wanted inclusibhi 

II2_which predicted a significant difference 
among groups in reported satisfaction with 
perceived inclusion by peers, as measured by the 
Perceived Inclusion Measure was supported: 
EF(2,33):==5.64, P«.008]. The delinquent high 
schbbl girls repbrted significantly less 
satisfaction withpereeivedinclusion by peers 
than the non-delinquent high school girls. 
The delinquent high school girls 
reppf ted less satisfaction with perceived 
inclusion by peers than the high achieving non- 
delinquent high school girls, and the high 
achievlngj nbn-delinquent high school girls 
reported less satisfaction than the npn- 
delinquenthigh school girlsiond in both 
instances the difference approached significance 
but was not significant i 

!I3 which predicted a significant difference amon 
groups in reported satisfaction V/ith perceived 
ihclusion by teachers, as measured by the 
Perceived Inclusibn: Ileasure was supported : 
[F(2/33):=5,Q4, P«,yi2]. The delinquent high 
school girls reported significantly less satis- 
faction with per cei ved iiiclusibn from teachers 
than the high achieving ribn-delinqueht_ high 
school girls and the non-delinquent high school 
girls Although not significant , the high 
achieving non-delinquent high school girls 
reported more sat isf nci ton with perceived 
inclusion f rbm teachers than the non-deiinquent 
high school girls . 



FinallyfH4which predicted a significant 
difference between reported satisfaction with 
perceivedinclusibh bypeersvsi reported 
satisfactibn with perceived inclusion by teacher 
as repbrted by delinquent high school girls 
[F(l,ll)=:32.79, P^.003], by high achieving ribn- 
delinquent high school girls [ F91 # 1 1 )=32 . 79 , 
P=<i00l3j^nd non-delinquent high school olrls 
1:F(UI1)-9.14, P;=eOH] was supported i The 
delinquent high school girls, the high-achieving 
non- delinquent high schoolgirls, and the nbn- 
delinquent: high school : girls each repbrted 
significantly less satisfactibn v/ith perceived 
inclusibn from peers than v/ith perceived 
inclusion from teachers. 
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Discussion 



: The purpose bf tliis_study was to examines the inclusion 
needs_of_dellnquent girls with a history of criuin":! actd 
to see if their inclusion needs differed from those of high 
achieving high school girls and high school girlf? 
generally. It waS: thought - that the delinquent and the high 
achievlrig high school girls would report significantly 
higher needs to be included and that having found their 
needs for inclusion not satisfied from interacting with 
their peers and teachers, they sought iricluaioh and 
acceptance elsewhere, with the delinquent. girls having 
joined with deviant groups and the high-achieving high 
school. girls finding recognition by achieving in the 
classsrobm^„ The study did not support this prediction. 
There was no significant difference in the wanted inclusion 
needs of the three groups of girls as v;ith the FIR0-F, 

The__delinquent high school girls reported 

slghif icantiy less satisfaction with perceived inclusion by 
peers and by teachers than the non-deiinqueht hi school 
girls. This supports the prediction. t'lat delinquent girls 
feel rejected in the classroom. It is interesting to note 
that the delinquent high school girls are significantly 
less satisfied with the inclusion f roiii teachers than are 
the high-achieving high school girls. Perhaps because the 
high-achieving girls are likely to be dedicated to their 
studies, they feel more included by the teachers. 

There was ne t a significant dif f er^nce^ in the 
perceived inclusion by peers between the delinquent 
high school girls and the high achieving high school girls. 
Perhaps the delinquent girls join with other delinquents to 
find acceptance^ and i perhaps, the high achieving girls 
move their efforts toward inclusion and recpghition from 
the social arena to the classroom. By excelling in the 
classroom students may receive some of the acceptance and 
inclusion they desire. 

- The literature suggests that peer inclusion is very 
important to the high school girl* Eacli group of _ girls 
reported significantly less satisfaction with perceived 
inclusion from peers than \/ith perceived inclusion f roti 
teachers. There could be an umber of reasons for this. 
Perhaps teac^;iers, for a number of reasons, are more 
effective communicators with higli school girls. Perhaps 
the Inclvsibri from peers is more* important to high school 
girls^ and dissatisfaction is more probable with peers than 
with teachers, as peers are niore important to the high 
school girl. 



It is interesting to conjecture why the delinquent 
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girls are hbt_ satisfied^ wJ tlr their inclusi by peers and 
teachers* Per ha ps_ there is something innate in these girls 
which causes them to exhibit behavior which causes others 
to reject them. These: same_ innate charac t eristics ^ if 
pfesenti could cause the delinquent girls to turn to 
deviant and criminnl activity* 

_ Gonslderably more study is needod to answer these 
questions. At this point, it can be said that this study 
showed a significant difference between, the perception of 
inclusion among the threegroupsofgirlsilt.is 
interesting to note.that the. delinquent hijjh school girls 
reported signif icantly less satisfaction with perceived 
inclusion by p 3ers and teachers than did the high school 
girls generally* Studies need to be completed to deterinine 
why the delinquent high school girls are less satisfied 
with their perceived inclusion. _ It. would be well to study 
how peers_and teachers view the delinquent student. 
Perhaps this would provide some insights. 



I This study, like any other research, has limitations^ 
Orie_ lirnitatibn i/as the small sample sise (12) available of 
delinquent girls who had committed criminal acts. It is 
difficult to identify significant numbers of these subjects 
for this type of study. Hpweyer, in future research a 
larger sample might be available. 

Conclusion 



If it is true that delinquent girls experience less 
satisfaction with perceived inclusion from peers and 
teachers , perhaps something can be done in the schools to 
modify this situatidn--td:^ cause them to feel more included 
and less_re jectedi . Schools must be thought bf as proper- 
arenas for behavioral_change (Sabatino u Hauer, 1978, p. 
56) i Teach ersmustestablish a causal approach tobehavior 
(Ojemann, 1976, p. 203). Any attempt for changes hdweyeri 
must bevery carefully done. Socioraetric testing could be 
employed to identify the Isolated and re jec ted students in 
their early scliooi years. Steps could be taken to assure 
more inclusion for them. There is a danger in identifying 
these students , however, in earlier school yearsi and 
employing strategies for their increased inclusionto 
prevent their turning to d eviaht groups nnd possibly to 
criminal acts. Identification could le.id to a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. It is believed that there are 
significant q^Uestions to pose and to attempt to answer in 
the area of inclusion and deviancy. 
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